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The Race Issue in Methodist Unification 


The pending plan of unification of three of the major 
Methodist bodies in the United States has aroused contro- 
versy over the way in which the colored churches are pro- 
vided for under the plan. It is being charged by some 
that this provision constitutes a backward step in the mat- 
ter of race relations. 

Ninety-two years ago, after the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had undertaken to discipline one of its Southern 
bishops because he had become a slave holder, the South- 
ern churches withdrew from the parent body and created 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South in order, as was 
announced in a preliminary stage, “to prevent Methodism 
in the South from being deprived of its influence over 
whites and teaching its precepts to slaves.” The member- 
ship of this new church was a little less than a half million 
and of this about one quarter were colored and nearly 3,000 
were Indians. 

Even earlier, 107 years ago, there was a withdrawal 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church by those who ob- 
jected to the Episcopacy and preferred a presbyterial form 
of government, with legislative power in the annual con- 
ferences. This resulted in the Methodist Protestant 
Church, the numerical strength of which was also largely 
in the South. In 1870 the colored churches in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South withdrew and formed the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church. This was done with 
the consent of the parent body and the white churches 
have since aided their colored co-religionists financially 
and otherwise. Several other Methodist sects, white and 
colored, have been organized from time to time. 

Without questioning the necessity for the great schism 
of the sixteenth century or the creation of the various 
Protestant bodies thereafter, there is at present a wide- 
spread sympathy for the demand, recently voiced, for ex- 
ample, by Stanley Jones and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
that Protestantism, at least, shall reconcile or minimize its 
historical differences and unite its powerful divergent 
forces. Those who have sought the reunion of the Metho- 
dist churches may be assumed to be, and in many instances 
have explicitly declared that they are, working in the in- 
terest of this larger union of churches. 

The specific plan for union of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and the 
Methodist Protestant Church has now been adopted by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and appears to be meeting with favor in the annual con- 
ferences which have had an opportunity to take action on 
it. The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church South will not meet until next year but those who 
are informed confidently predict an overwhelming vote in 
its favor there and in the annual conferences which will be 
called upon to ratify the plan before its final adoption. 
The Methodist Protestant Church is also favorable to it, 
having made overtures in this direction through fraternal 
delegates as early as 1908. 

The present plan of union, approved unanimously by 
the commissions of the three churches named, when finally 
adopted will unite them in a single body to be known as 
the Methodist Church. It is based upon the belief that 
these churches “are essentially one in origin, in belief, in 
spirit, and in purpose” and upon the desire “that this 
essential unity be made actual in organization and adminis- 
tration in the United States of America and throughout the 
world.” Probably the most urgent pressure for union has 
come from those in foreign mission fields who are con- 
stantly embarrassed by the need to explain to intelligent 
inquirers in China or India why they must witness distinct 
missionary groups from two or more American Methodist 
bodies separated by issues which they understand were 
settled more than a half century ago. 

In order to explain why the plan, notwithstanding the 
favor with which it has been received and the unanimity 
of the commissions which worked together to produce it, 
has nevertheless encountered opposition a statement of 
some of the elements of the plan of organization is essen- 
tial. There is to be a General Conference, meeting quad- 
rennially, a jurisdictional conference in each of five areas 
designated as Northeastern, Southeastern, North Central, 
South Central and Western, and in addition what is known 
as a Central jurisdictional conference which is to include 
all of the organized Negro conferences and missions ex- 
cept those in New England and in the Far West where 
the Negro members are included in the territorial jurisdic- 
tions covering those areas. The total number of Negro 
members thus left in the Northeastern jurisdiction is 5,457, 
and the number left in the Western jurisdiction is only 
1,603. The Central jurisdiction would have 315,204 mem- 
bers of a total 8,000,000 members in the new Methodist 
Church. Outside the United States, as for example in 
China, there will also be Central conferences. The juris- 
dictional conferences will meet quadrennially within the 
12 months succeeding the meeting of the General Confer- 
ence. It will be their function to elect bishops and to pro- 
mote the various interests of the church within their boun- 
daries. Heretofore in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
bishops have been elected by the General Conference ; and 
the General Conference under the plan of union will still 
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have power to define and fix the powers, duties and privi- 
leges of the Episcopacy and to provide for the retirement 
of a bishop in case of inefficiency or unacceptability. 

The feature of the plan which was instantly challenged 
and has met continued opposition in the colored constitu- 
ency and to some extent elsewhere is the organization of 
the Central jurisdiction on a racial basis Throughout the 
entire United States except in New England and in the 
Dakotas, New Mexico and farther West the colored an- 
nual conferences are to be gathered into the Central juris- 
dictional area. It is possible that if the arrangement had been 
made subject to their consent these conferences would all 
_ have approved and voluntarily continued an arrangement 
which has been brought about voluntarily, under an ena- 
bling act of the General Conference ; but what is alleged by 
those opposing the plan, and what was alleged with equal 
vigor in their behalf when the plan was under consideration 
in the General Conference is that the separation of the col- 
ored churches on a racial instead of a territorial basis 
constitutes segregation, and is thus open to all the argu- 
ments urged against compulsory segregation in hotels, on 
railroads or in residential neighborhoods. 

On the other hand the plan does not require any indi- 
vidual colored minister or congregation to become associ- 
ated with a colored conference. Those who are now in 
conferences and consequently within a jurisdictional area 
including both white and colored are expected to retain 
their present relation. Colored candidates for the ministry 
may be admitted to any of these annual conferences as 
heretofore. 

The plan gives an opportunity for the colored churches 
to choose their own bishops and those who fill responsible 
positions in boards or in educational institutions. Those 
whom they send to the General Conference as ministerial 
or lay delegates will be on exactly equal terms with those 
chosen from other areas. 

After a thorough discussion in which both white and 
colored speakers appeared for and against the plan the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
adopted it by a vote of 470-83. Those who favored the 
plan denied that it constituted segregation in any objec- 
tionable sense of that term. 

It is emphasized that these features of the plan under 
discussion are not a part of the constitution of the church. 
They are purely administrative and may be regarded as 
transitional. The entire scheme may be modified as an 


administrative measure if experience shows that this is . 


desirable. Again, of course, it may not. It is recom- 
mended as a part of the plan that financial support to the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church be continued by those 
jurisdictional divisions with which said church is histori- 
cally related ; in other words, that the Southern Methodist 
Churches continue to help their colored neighbors; and 
apparently it is expected that the Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church itself may eventually be incorporated in the 
Methodist Church as established in the new plan. 
Whether the separation of the colored annual confer- 
ences in a distinct jurisdictional area, while all the other 
jurisdictional areas within the United States are on a ter- 
ritorial basis, is objectionable segregation even though the 
arrangement is administrative and transitional, rather than 
constitutional and permanent, is evidently a question upon 
which opinions may differ. Many white bishops, minis- 
ters and laymen who have given ample evidence of their 
desire to make Christianity mean human brotherhood in 
the fullest sense of the term thought that they were justi- 
fied in accepting the judgment of recognized spokesmen 


of the colored churches that the proposed arrangement 
appeared to them reasonable and advantageous. If it 
should appear by the actual vote of the colored conferences, 
or by any form of plebiscite, that the contrary is the case 
and that the arrangement, whether inherently advantage- 
ous or not, offends the self respect of those who are thus 
associated in the Central jurisdiction, a new situation will 
arise which will have to be faced, however difficult it may 
be to reconsider the action already taken by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church and by the 
annual conferences which have voted in favor of the plan. 
Many Methodists feel that the union of the three great 
Methodist bodies, desirable as it is, may not be of sufficient 
importance to warrant creating a new sense of grievance 
even if there is difference of opinion as to whether such 
feeling is justified. 

The issue is well summarized in a statement adopted 
early this month by the Woman’s Missionary Council of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 

“As a temporary expedient, the proposed plan may or 
may not be advisable, but as making for a permanent divi- 
sion within the Christian Church in America, we know 
that it falls far short of Jesus’ ideal for the Kingdom. It 
may be that the Woman’s Missionary Council has a func- 
tion to perform just here. There seem to be at least three 
questions: (1) Is the proposed plan for the unification of 
Methodism as regards the place given the Negro the best 
plan now capable of realization? (2) Do the expected 
gains outweigh the losses? (3) Will the feature of racial 
segregation tend to be permanent, or is it possible to keep 
ourselves so aware of its ethical imperfections on the basis 
of Christian brotherhood that we will desire to reconsider 
this aspect of church organization from time to time, work- 
ing ever toward a more brotherly union?” 


Federal Aid to Education—A Color Line? 
The Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill (S. 419; H.R. 5962) 


has been introduced into Congress “to promote the gen- 
eral welfare through the appropriation of funds to assist 
the states and territories in providing more effective pro- 
grams of public education.” The bill proposes an initial 
grant of $100,000,000, to be increased annually by $50,- 
000,000 until the total annual appropriation shall be 
$300,000,000, to be apportioned among the several states 
and territories in the proportion which the number of 
their inhabitants aged 5 to 20 years inclusive bears to the 
total number of inhabitants within the same age limits. 
The state legislatures would be required to appoint an 
educational authority to receive and administer the funds. 
The program and procedure for the use of these funds 
would be determined by the legislators of the several states, 
there being required only “a system of public schools 
available throughout such state or territory for not less 
than 160 days” and periodic reports to the Commissioner 
of Education. The bill was amended after public hearings 
by the Committee on Education and Labor of the Senate 
to meet certain objections among those summarized below. 
The bill has been sponsored mainly by the National Edu- 
cation Association and allied organizations. 


CRITICISMS OF THE BILL 


While accepting and commending the general policy of 
increased federal grants-in-aid to education the American 
Federation of Teachers and a score of other organizations 
sharply criticized some of its features on the ground that 
the bill tends to perpetuate existing inequalities between 
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“rich states” and “poor states” in their ability to support 
education ; that it permits gross inequalities in the length 
of the school term; that it provides no assurance that in- 
creased federal aid will affect an increase in the propor- 
tion of educables attending school, and that the bill will 
perpetuate gross inequalities that now exist in the distribu- 
tion of funds in the states where there are separate schools 
for whites and for Negroes or for other minority groups. 

The American Federation of Teachers has been instru- 
mental in sponsoring another bill which was introduced by 
Congresswoman O’Day and Congressman Scott. This bill 
features proposed changes to meet the objections raised by 
critics of the original bill: an initial grant of $200,000,000 
increasing to $ 500,000,000 ; apportionment of funds to 
states in proportion to inhabitants of 5 to 17 years of age 
inclusive, minus enrollment in private and parochial 
schools, and in relation to tax-paying ability ; that the 160 
days’ provision shall apply to each public elementary and 
secondary school; that an annual increase of educables of 
two per cent be made until the ratio reaches 80; that in 
any state where there are separate schools for Negro and 
white groups the federal funds be spent in the proportion 
which the Negro population of school age bears to the 
total population of school age of the respective state or 
territory ; and that the annual expenditure from combined 
state and local funds for such separate schools shall not 
be less than in 1936. 

On March 19 the Senate Committee reported the Har- 
rison-Black-Fletcher bill out with amendments which pro- 
vide for (1) “a just and equitable distribution and ex- 
penditure,” (2) a minimum of 160 days for each school, 
and (3) the maintenance of state and local expenditures 
at an amount not less than in 1936 as applied to totai 
population and “population groups for which schools are 
specifically maintained.” An amendment also gives the 
Commissioner of Education power to determine whether 
a state or territory has complied with the last two of the 
amended sections and provides for withholding further al- 
lotments pending compliance. On March 29, the amended 
Senate bill was introduced in the House with additional 
phrases designed to strengthen the amendments. 

In addition to its sponsoring of the O’Day-Scott bill 
the American Federation of Teachers is cooperating with 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and more than a score of other local and national 
organizations, including the Department of Race Relations 
of the Federal Council of Churches, urged these amend- 
ments to the original Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill. They 
maintain that it has been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion that widespread and continual inequitable distribution 
of federal grants-in-aid for education are made in the 
states where there are separate schools and colleges for 
whites and Negroes. 

These organizations have cited many facts to prove that 
such discrimination in the distribution of both state and 
local funds for public education has obtained, and in the 
use of federal funds where the grants-in-aid to the states 
have not specifically required equitable distribution of 
such funds. For example, they cite figures to show that 
in 11 Southern states out of state funds for the schools in 
1929-30 for every dollar that, on the basis of population, 
should have been expended on Negro schools, sums rang- 
ing from 21 cents in Mississippi to 79 cents in Oklahoma 
were spent, and that the average for all these states was 
only 37 cents. Alabama, for example, with a 32.7 per cent 
Negro population, spent 89.2 per cent of the state’s school 
appropriation for 1933-34 on white schools. 
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It is pointed out also that such inequality in the ex- 
penditure of state funds has increased through the years. 
In 1900, in 12 Southern states schools for white pupils 
received a little more than one third more per pupil of the 
money appropriated for public schools than did Negro 
schools; but in 1930 white schools received nearly four 
times as much per pupil as Negro schools. 

As to federal grants-in-aid, where the administration 
has been left entirely to the discretion of local and state 
authorities, these have been distributed in grossly unequal 
proportions between these racial groups. This is illus- 
trated by the Smith-Hughes Act which appropriates fed- 
eral grants-in-aid for vocational education on the basis of 
population percentage in the several states. Critics of the 
bill point out that in comparing the percentages of Negro 
population in 1930 with the percentages of vocational edu- 
cation funds spent for Negroes it appeared that in only one 
of 16 states for which figures were available for the fiscal 
year 1931-32 were those funds equitably distributed. In 
several of these states the inequality was great. The ex- 
penditure for teacher-training among Negroes in eight out 
of 12 of these states was equal to or greater than the per- 
centage of Negroes in the respective total state popula- 
tions, and in the other four it fell considerably below. 

The organizations which criticized the original bill state 
that similar unfair distribution was made of emergency 
federal grants during the depression. For example, 
Georgia from November, 1933, to September, 1934, ex- 
pended from federal sources over four and one third mil- 
lion dollars, of which Negroes received 12.7 per cent 
although they comprised 36.8 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. They cite in contrast to such inequitable administra- 
tion of federal funds the equitable distribution of federal 
funds under the Morrill-Nelson Acts and the Federal 
Youth Administration, where the conditions of the grants- 
in-aid explicitly require equitable distribution in those 
states and districts where there are separate schools for 
Negroes. They argue also that Negroes are unable to get 
redress for inequitable treatment through recourse to the 
courts under the Constitution and general laws of the 
federal and state governments because of the heavy burden 
litigation throws upon Negro taxpayers, guardians or 
parents. Moreover, the difficulty is increased by the fact 
that distribution of these funds usually takes place in 
counties and local school districts, making discrimination 
too widespread to be remedied by such court procedure. 

Public hearings on the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill be- 
fore the House Committee on Education began March 30. 
An array of expert representatives of the National Educa- 
tion Association and other organizations were present on 
the opening day. Among them were public school offi- 
cials from Kentucky, Louisiana and other Southern states 
who heartily endorsed the amended bill. 


Anti-Lynching Bill Before Congress 


Federal anti-lynching legislation is again before Congress 
having been introduced into the Senate by Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York and Frederick Van Nuys of Indiana, 
and into the House by nearly fifty congressmen. The 
Wagner-Van Nuys bill (S. 1709) contains the following 
provisions : 

1. The purpose of the bill is the protection of persons 
within the several states from mob violence and lynching. 

2. Neglect or refusal on the part of a state to protect 
any citizen against lynching is a violation of the law. 

o. 7 "ynching mob is an - ‘age of three or more 
persor which, without does violence cans- 
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ing the death or maiming of any person. Violence inci- 
dental to labor disputes or groups of gangsters is not con- 
sidered lynching. 

4. Any public officer who fails to make adequate efforts 
to protect a person in his charge from a lynching mob, or 
to make diligent efforts to apprehend the members of the 
mob after lynching, is guilty of a felony and shall be fined 
up to $5,000, or imprisoned up to five years, or both. 

5. The Attorney General of the U. S. on affidavit by a 
citizen, shall investigate any violation of the anti-lynching 
- and may try the case in the United States District 

urt. 

6. The county in which a lynching occurs shall be liable 
to a payment of from $2,000 to $10,000, which shall be 
paid to the heirs of the person lynched. A county may 
avoid liability by establishing that its peace officers and 
citizens did everything possible to protect the victim from 
lynching. 

There is growing evidence that the country favors fed- 
eral control for the lynching evil. In January of this year 
the American Institute of Public Opinion made a country- 
wide test on the question “Should Congress enact a law 


which would make lynching a federal crime?” The an- 
swers, by region, follow: Per Cent 
Yes No 


That the South should show such a large proportion in 
favor of a federal law may have important bearing on the 
fate of the new bill. * In this connection it is interesting 
to note the widespread activity of the Association of South- 
ern Women for the Prevention of Lynching, as reported 
in a recent publication Southern Women Look at Lynching 
(710 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 1937). 

Starting in 1931 with twelve women who pledged them- 
selves to education of the South against the acceptance of 
lynching as a protection of white womanhood, the Associa- 
tion is now organized in fifteen Southern states, and has 
the names of 37,267 men and women from 2,912 towns 
and 1,059 counties who have signed a declaration against 
lynching. In 1936 more than 700 women presented the 
program against lynching to organized groups in the South. 

The influential Times-Dispatch of Richmond, Va., in a 
long editorial on Feb. 2, 1937, called for the enactment of 
a federal anti-lynching law on the ground that there is “no 
hope of ever wiping out lynching, the greatest crime against 
Southern civilization, except through federal action.” 

When the Costigan-Wagner anti-lynching bill was be- 
fore Congress two years ago it had the endorsement and 
active support of many church organizations. The Fed- 
eral Council’s Department of Race Relations is again urg- 
ing church groups to study and act on the new bill and is 
offering literature in regard to it. 


In the Current Periodicals 

Living Church (New York and Milwaukee). March 27, 1937. 

Sister Esther Mary. “Everybody (except Negroes) Welcome.” 
—Sharp criticism of the segregation of Negroes in the Episcopal 
Church. “We profess to be Catholic and yet we form our congre- 
gations on the basis of the color of one’s skin, which is nothing 
more or less than an accident of birth. We say: ‘I believe in the 
Communion of Saints.’ We might wonder what those who refuse 
to kneel to receive the Holy Communion beside a Negro will do in 
heaven. . . . There are some 40,000 Negro communicants in the 
church. That number does not allow for very many Negro par- 
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ishes or missions. However the chances that a person will -find 
a Negro congregation nearby, slight as they are, are greater 

that he will find a parish in which he will be welcomed by his white 
brethren. .. . But the church can never come into its rightful heri- 
tage as far as colored people are concerned until dioceses cease 
to have unfair Negro representation, until General Conventions are 
held in cities which show no racial discrimination, until missions 
are not formed for white or colored only.” 


ed Review of Literature (New York). February 27, 


Trotsky, Leon. “The Betrayal of Russian Culture.”—“There 
can be in reality no talk of uniqueness of national culture when 
. .. one and the same police club, undertakes to regulate all the 
intellectual activities of all the peoples of the Soviet Union.” Under 
the present system “bureaucratism inevitably takes the color of an | 
autocratic Russification....” The “highest goal [of Communism] 
is to free finally and once for all the creative forces of mankind 
from all pressure, limitation, and humiliating dependence.” But 
under the Stalin regime the “method of command-without-appeal 
extends in like measure to the concentration camps, to scientific 
agriculture, and to music,” as well as to literature, and the physical 
and social sciences. The present formula is “ ‘What is not wanted 
by the people . . . cannot have esthetic significance.’ That old... 
formula, rejecting the task of artistically educating the masses, takes 
on a still more reactionary character when the right to decide 
what art the people want and what they don’t want remains in the 
hands of the bureaucracy.” 


Spectator (London). March 5, 1937. 

Castle, E. B., headmaster of Leighton Park School, Reading. 
“Youth and a Compromise Religion”—The “vast majority” of Eng- 
lish young people will be indifferent to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s “Recall to Religion” because “they do not see organized 
Christianity thinking ahead of the accepted social and political 
practice of the day. . . . It is this refusal of the church to be 
a crusading church which lies at the bottom of youth’s refusal to 
accept its guidance. . . . There is no note of prophecy in the 
church. If the bishops are to get at the mind and soul of con- 
temporary youth they must demand of them more than acquies- 
cence in an established order.” The writer believes that “the mild 
agnosticism of English youth, its impatience with the patchwork 
method of social improvement, its widespread support either of 
pacifism or of the Communist position, are manifestations of a 
fundamentally religious nature. Organized Christianity can choose 
to neglect this force or to lead it. If the latter way is chosen 
only a radical change in outlook among its leaders will capture a 
of willing energy for the -service of the Kingdom 


American Scholar (New York). Spring, 1937. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. “Pawns for Fascism—Our Lower Middle 
Class.”—Fascism has its real source in the social resentments and 
political confusion of lower-middle-class life. “. . . The social 
desperation and resentment in this class, though at first dissipated 
in individual attitudes, has finally been molded into a collective 
force. This has been the work of demagogues, whose method and 
creed reveal striking similarities in all the western nations, however 
great may be the differences between them.” The article concludes 
with the following statement: “It is fairly safe to predict that if 
modern civilization fails to find a way out of its chaos before the 
anarchy of its life breeds death and destruction, the chief con- 
tributory cause of its failure will lie in the demonic force latent in | 
the lives of all the good little people, so touching in their personal — 
rectitude and individual discipline, who serve us in shops, who till — 
our soil, and who perform all functions in our social mechanism 
with the exception of industrial labor. If that should prove true 
it would add a peculiar pathos to the tragedy of modern existence.” 


Survey Graphic (New York). March, 1937. 

Kerr, Clark. “Measuring the Cooperatives."—A comparison of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement in Europe and in the United 
States. About one fourth of all the families in 14 countries of 
western Europe belong to consumers’ cooperatives. In Great Brit- 
ain and Finland the figure exceeds 50 per cent. Cooperative stores 
have reduced costs and improved the quality of the goods sold, and 
have “universally paid better wages to their employes.” Their 
educational and social activities “have resulted in benefits not only 
to the membership but to the community.” The ability of Ameri- 
can cooperatives to compete successfully with chain grocery stores 
or to “find another outlet for expression of consumers’ cooperation, 
will largely determine whether the American movement in the next 
50 years will advance as rapidly as the European movement in the 
last half century.” 
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